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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


In a letter to the Zimes of Tuesday Sir William Harcourt 
shows that Mr. Balfour’s admissions as to the nature of 
international trade suffice to dispose of his case for the 
need for altering “ fundamentally ” the fiscal position of the 
country. Mr. Balfour’s case is that he judges not only by 
the present state of things but also by existing tendencies, 
and, judging by these tendencies, the time will come in 
which we shall be unable to import at a price which we 
can afford. But Sir William Harcourt has not the least 
difficulty in showing that existing tendencies prove just the 
contrary. Our imports have increased by 120 millions in 
ten years, and the growth does not show the least sign of 
turning into stagnation. When Mr. Balfour prophesies 
that the time will come when this growth will cease he is 
prophesying what only the future can refute. But if he 
says there is anything whatever in the present facts of trade 
and in the tendencies revealed by the last ten, twenty, thirty 
years, or any other period that he likes to take, which 
would indicate that we shall ever have a difficulty in im- 
porting what we require, then his assertions are contrary to 
facts. 


Mr. Balfour’s pamphlet on “Insular Free Trade” is 
being as severely handled by actual facts as Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s speeches have been. For example, the following 
extract reads strangely side by side with the latest decision 
of that unfortunate Protectionist monstrosity the United 
States Steel Trust : 


Mr. BALFour. 

Such is the ordinary position 
of the manufacturer under Free 
Trade. Compare with it the 
position of his protected rival, 
who controls his home markets. 
He is not haunted by the fear 
of over-production. If the 
home demand slackens, com- 
peiling him, if he desires to 
maintain prices, to limit home 
supply, Ze is not driven, like his 
less-favoured brother, to attain 
this result by also limiting out- 
put. He is not obliged to close 
part of his works, or to dismiss 
some of his hands, or to run 
his machinery on half-time. 


THE Fact, 

The Herald states that the 
Steel Corporation intends to re- 
duce its roll by $15,000,000 
per annum, or more than 10 
per cent. American tinplate 
and American sheet steel will 
be merged about January 1, 
and the works will be transferred 
to Pittsburg, which will then be 
more than ever the head- 
quarters of the Steel Corpora- 
tion, the operating departments 
of practically all the subsidiary 
companies being now in that 
city. The Corporation has sold 
150,000 tons of products in 
Europe, upon which railway 
companies have been asked to 
reduce their freights. The 
consignments will be carried by 
vessels of the Atlantic Shipping 
Trust.—Reuter. 

The Italian silk trade is so 
depressed that a motion has 
been submitted to the Chamber 
of Commerce to close all the 
mills for three months.— Neues 
Wiener Tagblatt. 


Of course, if it be true, as his friends say, that Mr. Balfour 
does not read the newspapers, his misstatement is excus- 
able. None the less, it should shake the faith of Protec- 
tionists in his trustworthiness to learn that the American 
Steel Trust is reducing its wage bill by £3,000,000 in order 
to save itself from competition with the products of Great 
Britain and Germany, 


in his speech at Birmingham Mr. Chamberlain said that 
the price of wheat in 1846 was 54s. 8d. per quarter, “ and 
after the Repeal of the Corn Laws, which took place in that 
year, taking an average of ten years, the price of wheat was 
55s. 4d. per quarter, or 8d. dearer than it was during the 
year 1846 when the Repeal took place.” Mr. Chamber- 
lain gets this result by taking in at the beginning of the ten 
years, the vears 1847-48, before the remissions were com- 
plete. In 1847 in particular wheat prices were high on 
account of the bad harvest of ’46 (it would have been worse 
but for the partial remissions of duty), and by including the 
four years 1853 to 1856, when prices were again very high 
because of the Crimean War. If we take the five years 
1843 to 1847 the average price was 55s. 4d. 
per quarter, and for the five years 1848 to 1852 
che average price was 42s. rod. per quarter; 
or if we take the four years 1845 to 1848 (the last year of 
the Corn duties), the average price was 56s. 5d., and for the 
next four years the average was 40s. 11d.—that is to say, a 
decrease of over 15s. per quarter. It is perfectly true, as 
already remarked, that prices rose again after 1852; that 
was simply the result of the useless Crimean War, and if 
the old law had been in existence we should have seen 
prices up not merely to 74s. but to the phenomenal height 
of the Napoleonic period. 


Some more of Mr. Chamberlain’s slipshod statistics have 
been exposed by Mr. W. H. Dickinson’s letters on the jewel- 
lery trade. In last week’s FREE TRADER it was shown that 
Mr. Chamberlain’s assertion that British jewellery exports 
to foreign countries were falling off while exports to the 
colonies were increasing is actually the reverse of true, the 
fact being that foreign countries increased their purchases 
in 1902 by £11,837 as compared with 1900, while British 
possessions decreased their purchases of British jewellery 
by £7,221. Scarcely had these damaging figures seen the 
light than Mr. C. A. Vince hastened to Mr. Chamberlain’s 
assistance by declaring that the latter’s statistics were 
directed against the growth of jewellery imports into this 
country. But Mr. Dickinson meets this version of the Bir- 
mingham speech with a crushing reply. He shows that, as 
a matter of fact, our imports of jewellery last year from Bel- 
gium, France, and the United States decreased by £'5.309. 
There was, it is true, an advance under the head of imports 
from “ other foreign countries,” from £7,229 to £13,183, 
an increase of no less, than £105,954. But on inves- 
tigating the returns the curious fact is elicited that of this 
increase £101,130 is credited to Morocco. Not from our 
great industrial competitors in “ Protected” countries, but 
from the neutral market of Morocco comes this sudden 
“dump” of jewellery. “ And what,” asks Mr. Dickinson, 
“ does all this mean ? Where are those great competing 
factories in Morocco? They do not exist. Some abso- 
lutely exceptional episode must have occurred last year, and 
Morocco’s exports of jewellery to us will drop to 7/, as they 
have been hitherto.” 


But the sequel to the story remains to be told. Why 
was it that last year an uncivilised country suddenly 
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appears in the British trade returns as an exporter ol 
jewellery to such an extent as to move Mr. Chamberlain 
and Mr. Vince to tears over another ruined Birmingham 
industry ? According to the J/orning Leader, which has 
instituted inquiries into the matter, the Sultan of Morocco, 
straitened finances, like many another 
potentate in a similar plight, disposed of his valuables, 
three boxes full, in England, in consideration of a sub- 
But Sir John Brunner, 
M.P., gives another and equally entertaining version : 


“My friend Mr. Blank, of Bond-street, is a shrewd and 
enterprising man, and when, in the autumn of igor, he 
advised his nephew, who was not in the best of health, to 
take a holiday, he bade him go to Algiers and to travel 
along the coast, saying that the climate was good and that, 
as his ‘introductions’ were equally good, he might, if ke 
kept hig eyes open, not only benefit his health but pay his 
expenses by doing some business for the firm. He added 
that the country was somewhat disturbed and the young 
man would have to be careful, but that as a result of this 
disturbance a good many people would probably be hard 
up and disposed to part with their trinkets. 

‘So it turned out, and the nephew tells with gusto about 
his visits to the abodes of native swells, he and a native 
merchant sitting on one side of a curtain and the ladies of 
the household sitting on the other. 

“The result was that he brought home his £101,000 
‘worth, the stones ill-cut and the setting only worth melting 
up—gorgeous barbarity the whole lot. 

“The jewels were recut and all reset in this country—I 
fancy in Birmingham, but am not quite sure.” 


The whole story is an amusing instance of the fallacious 
use of figures without examination into their meaning. 


suffering from 


stantial advance in hard cash. 


We are indebted to the Westminster Gazette for an inte- 
resting passage from one of Mr. Chamberlain’s old 
speeches. It belongs, of course, to his “ Radical days,” 
but though Mr. Chamberlain is fond of saying that circum- 
stances have changed since that time there is one thing 
which certainly has not changed, and that is past history. 
No change of modem circumstances can enable us to re- 
write the history of a past epoch in order to suit our present 
ideas. We may therefore profitably contrast what Mr. 
Chamberlain says now about the history of England under 
Protection and what he said eighteen years ago. At Bir- 
mingham, on November 4, he represented the days before 
the repeal of the Corn Laws as a period of great prosperity : 


Now, putting aside the general answer, is it true that 
at the time when Free Trade was introduced and the Corn 
Laws were repealed we were in a state of destitution and 
misery and starvation? Is is true that under the Protec- 
tion which prevailed before, this country was going down 
in the scale of nations or losing its prosperity and losing 
its trade ? No; absolutely no. The exact reverse was the 
case. 

In the years preceding the repeal of the Corn Laws— 
and I would take especially the years from 1830 to 1841— 
there was a time of great prosperity in this country under 
Protection. I do not mean to say that the country was as 
great or as rich as it is now, but comparatively with other 
nations it occupied a better position, comparatively with 
other nations it was absolutely in the first rank. 


Compare this with his account of the same period given 
at Birmingham on November 7, 1885: 


| wonder whether in this vast audience there are any 
people who have any conception of the state of things 
which existed forty and fifty years ago? At that time the 
whole of the labourers in the agricultural districts were on 
the verge of starvation. The Poor Rates in some districts 
were 20s. in the pound. At the time of which I 
am speaking the large towns were described by eye-wit- 
nesses as bearing the appearance of beleaguered cities, 60 
dreadful was the destination and the misery which pre- 
vailed in them. People walked the streets like gaunt 
shadows and not like human beings. There were bread 
riots in almost every town. There were rick burnings on 
all the country sides 


A contradiction of this kind stands in altogether a diffe- 
rent category from a mere change of opinion. Whether 
change of circumstances makes a change of policy desirable 
is always an arguable question, and no reproach lies against 
the politician who alters his view of what the country need: 
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because he believes that the needs of the country have 
changed. But to write two conflicting versions of past 
history, adjusted to the needs of two opposed political con 
victions, is altogether another matter. 





The value of the proposed Colonial Preference to the 
mother country is sufficiently illustrated by the proposals 
ot Mr. Seddon, which are now made public. Apparently 
there is to be no reduction upon any articles of British pro- 
duce whatever, and the only article that gains is Indian 
tea; the preference on our goods turns into a surcharge 
on foreign goods—the wall of tariffs is not to be pulled 
down for our benefit, but merely raised a little on the side 
on which it faces the foreigner. Nothing could better 
illustrate the determination of Colonial Protectionists to 
maintain their policy as against our goods, nor could there 
be a better test of the value of Mr. Seddon’s somewhat loud- 
voiced utterances in favour of fiscal union. 





Another aspect of the colonial difficulty is put by Mr. 
W. S. Maclaren in a letter to the Daily News of Novem- 
ber 17: If the dumping of bounty-fed goods is the injury 
to our home trade which it is represented as being, then 
Canada is a greater offender than Germany, for Canada not 
merely sends us more pig iron than Germany, Holland, and 
Belgium, and nearly as much as these three countries with 
America thrown in, but the Canadian pig-iron is bounty-fed. 
From the .'ree Trade point of view this is no injury to us ; 
there is not the smallest reason why we. should prevent 
Canada from sending us cheap goods at her expense if she 
is so foolish as to do so. But what is the position of the 
Protectionist, who represents dumping as an injury to our 
manufactures? Is he prepared to compel British iron 
manufacturers to submit to this injury at the hands of 
Canada while taking measures to prevent a smaller and 
less flagrant injury at the hands of Germany and America ? 
If so, he will be, according to his own principles, legislating 
against the interests of the mother country. 





A STRANGE CONCATENATION. 





ee week’s speeches have produced a new puzzle for 

plain men who are wont to accept certain simple 
axioms as unchallenged truths. We have accustomed our- 
selves little by little to the revision of the multiplication 
table. We have overcome our surprise in learning that all 
our notions of the history of the century were false, and that 
the period of distress, rendered vivid for us by the pages of 
“ Mary Barton” and a hundred works of contemporary fic- 
tion, as well as by sober history, was in reality a period of 
the greatest prosperity. We have been accustomed to 
hear increases described as decreases and the acquisition 
of wealth from abroad as a loss to the nation. We now 
find the most familiar axioms brought up to the bar for 
revision. Things that are equal to the same thing are no 
longer equal to one another. That is at least what we have 
to believe if we are to take the different utterances of 
Unionist leaders as meaning precisely what they say. The 
new puzzle arises from an unexpected quarter. It is Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach whose declarations have compelled 
us to ask ourselves whether Euclid was wrong. For what 
are we to infer from the speeches at the Colston banquet ? 
We find there that Sir Michael Hicks-Beach is in full agree- 
ment with Mr. Balfour; that “a genuine change in our 
fiscal policy” is to be preferred to the alternative of 
“ standing absolutely on the old lines.” But Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach is a Free Trader, and as a Free Trader 
agrees with Lord Goschen, Sir William Harcourt, and all 
the experts upon national finance. Mr. Balfour, on the 
other hand, wishes God-speed to Mr. Chamberlain. He 
cannot indeed go with him all the way at once, but he has a 
pamphlet in manuscript or in proof expounding and accept- 
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ing Mr. Chamberlain’s views, which he is, or was, pre- 


pared to publish as soon as he could be assured that these 
views would commend themselves to a majority. He 
publicly approved of Mr. Chamberlain’s action in devoting 
himself to his Protectionist campaign, and his Chancellor 
of the Exchequer gets on to Mr. Chamberlain’s platform 
and publicly avows his adhesion to his father’s principles. 

We have, then, a very peculiar chain of opinion, a series 
of agreements which lead us to the most profound diver- 
gence—Mr. Chamberlain in agreement with Mr. Balfour, 
Mr. Balfour in agreement with Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach in agreement with the Free 
Traders. Wherefore, a mathematician would conclude, the 
Free Traders are in agreement with Mr. Chamberlain, 
which, to continue the mathematical phrase, is absurd. The 
question is, Where does the absurdity arise ?. And that brings 
us to the pertinent inquiry propounded in the Times by Mr. 
Arthur Elliot: Do the Bristol speeches mean that Mr. Bal- 
four comes over to Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, deserting Mr. 
(Chamberlain and his “ unauthorised programme,” or does 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach go over to Mr. Balfour ? 

The root of the whole difficulty is, after all, easy enough 
to trace. It is nothing more recondite or unfamiliar than 
Mr. Balfour’s ambiguous mind, his amiable desire to be all 
things, if not to all men, at any rate to a Parliamentary 
majority. Mr. Balfour is content to figure at one moment 
as the admiring but less adventurous ally of Mr. Chamber- 
lain, at another as one who wishes “ to heaven that we had 
Free Trade”; or, as his attitude is less kindly but more 
incisively characterised by Mr. Winston Churchill, he is 
content to occupy “a perfectly meaningless and indefinite 
position in order to give Mr. Chamberlain time to talk him- 
selt out.” ‘The serious question for Free Traders to ask 
themselves is how far they are compromising their position 
by identifying themselves with a political leader capable of 
so many ambiguities? Mr. Balfour put forward generali- 
ties about Retaliation which may mean nothing or may 
mean a serious and irretraceable step in the direction of 
Protection. Few, if any, Free Traders object to Retalia- 
tion on the ground of general principle, provided that it be 
adopted in any given case with a reasonable prospect of ex- 
panding instead of contracting the area of Free Trade. But 
they are aware that the actual forces which make for Re- 
taliation are not Free ‘Trade forces but Protectionist forces. 
Interests that desire permanent Protection may easily 
see their way to it by a _ professedly temporary 
measure for inducing a Protectionist nation to abate its 
tariffs, thinking ander cover of this pretence to induce their 
own nation to abandon the principle of tariffs for revenue 
only. They know that if successful they will always have 
a precedent to quote in the future for a similar departure 
from the normal course of things, while, as soon as_ the 
moment comes for abating the retaliatory tariff, they will be 
very dull if they are not able to trump up some plausible 
pretext for deferring the evil day by pleading the interests 
guaranteed, as they will say, by the deliberate act of the 
nation itself which have grown up under the shelter of the 
tariff. Meanwhile one interest, or one set of interests, 
having once acquired Protection, other interests will at once 
have a specious ground for clamour ; they, too, must enjoy 
similar advantages ; and every claim that is met will make 
further claims more difficult to resist. In this way Retalia- 
tion will form the broad and easy path to full-blown Pro- 
tection, and that is doubtless what Protectionists who adopt 
Retaliation as an immediate policy are fully conscious of. 

No-y, a Government which was wholly devoid of any sus- 
picion of Protectionist leanings might possibly employ Re- 
taliation in an exceptional case without fear of setting on 
foot this series of consequences, but with such a purpose no 





one could be more unfortunately situated than Mr. Balfour. 
He himself has expressed no repugnance whatever to a com- 
plete Protectionist system. He objects to food taxes by no 
means on the ground of principle, but simply upon the plea 
that the nation is not ripe for them, and he sees the ex 
planation of this hesitancy, not in any sound reasons of 
economics, but “in political misrepresentations” which 
have misled the public. He has made it as plain as pos- 
sible that, so far as he has any political sympathies in the 
matter, or is swayed by any considerations of the 
public good, he leans rather towards Mr. Chamberlain than 
against him, and he allows the members of his Cabinet 
openly to range themselves on Mr. Chamberlain’s side. 
How, then, are we to understand the attitude of Free 
Traders who rank themselves with this potential Protec- 
tionist? No doubt the position of Mr. Balfour’s political 
supporters, who retain Free ‘Trade convictions, is one of 
extreme difficulty, demanding every sympathy from other 
Free ‘Traders who are not labouring under similar 
disadvantages ; but presumably many of them think that 
Mr. Balfour, who is, after all, comparable not to the forces 
that make the current of opinion, but to the passive body 
that floats upon the surface, may, by judicious management, 
be steered through the deep waters and into the safe haven 
where he should be. If Sir Michael Hicks-Beach ex- 
presses his agreement with his fellow-guest, he in the same 
breath dismisses Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals as “an un- 
authorised programme ” with which we have nothing to do, 
and does so without rebuke. It is natural that the Unionist 
Free Trader, regarding Mr. Chamberlain as the real enemy, 
should endeavour to save Mr. Balfour and his party from 
his clutches. Perhaps he feels the more secure in doing su 
from the knowledge, shared by those who are in close con- 
tact with the facts, that in practice an attempt to introduce 
Retaliation would break down, owing to the very nature of 
the circumstances which would have to be dealt with. It 
would be absurd to begin a policy of Retaliation without 
singling out for attack the most Protectionist countries, 
and since these countries are Russia and the United States, 
which it would be extremely difficult for us to hit in any 
effective manner, while they are favourably circumstanced 
for hitting back at us, the Retaliatoy in practice would be 
met by difficulties of detail so great that the experienced 
financier may be secretly convinced that his adhesion to 
Retaliatory principles would never have to be anything more 
than lip service. And some Free Traders apparently think 
that, by doing this lip service, they can detach Mr. Balfour 
from the Protectionists and leave Mr. Chamberlain an out- 
cast and alone. 

The danger of these tactics appears to us to be that the 
solid front of opposition to Protection is weakened. Free 
‘Trade has an overwhelming case in logic and in the facts of 
history. ‘The Protectionist assault has to all appearance 
faifed. All that is needed to complete the victory is the 
continuous steady repetition of the bare facts, and the 
countering of every falsehood as it crops us. ‘The facts 
must tell in the long run, provided that those who have ac- 
cepted them and understand them are not frightened out of 
their adhesion by the din of rhetoric. Impregnable in logic, 
the Free Trade position is not so weak in the popular mind 
that it needs any compromisers to support it, and when these 
compromisers take the form of the admission that a serious 
cLange in our fiscal policy is desirable, they give away one 
of the strongest positions of the Free Trade cause, for our 
case is that under our present system we have prospered 
and are prospering, and have every hope of continuing to 
prosper yet more, beyond the dreams even of the men of 
Cobden’s day and in a degree which none of our Protec- 
tionist rivals in Europe can hope to emulate. 
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POINTS FROM SPEECHES. 


MR. HALDANE AT WESTMINSTER. 

Tne Coat Tar INpustry. 

lhere was no industry for which there was more cause to 
weep than the coal-tar industry. What was the reason that 
German manufacturing companies paid 26 per cent. per annum 
out of the products of coal tar? Because they employed 500 
chemists, whilst the British manufacturers only employed about 
forty The whole condition of the chemical trade in this 
country was deplorable. There were some very clever men in 
the trade; but the average manufacturer did not care about 
these scientific notions, and the result was that we were at an 
enormous disadvantage as compared with America, Switzer- 
land, Germany, Belgium, and even Holland.—(Thursday, 
November 12.) 


SIR H. FOWLER AT BRISTOL. 
THE INDIA PROBLEM. 

Mr. Chamberlain had been singularly silent about India. 
The trade of India last year was 173 millions sterling, and it 
was enough to say that that was not a trade to be tampered 
with or to try experiments upon. The British exports to India 
last year equalled our exports to Australia, New Zealand, and 
(‘anada put together. A very great financial authority con- 
rected with the Government of India had maintained, rightly, 
that it was an absolute necessity for India, if her commerce 
was to be developed and flourish, that she must have the ut- 
most freedom which she could obtain in dealing with foreign 
tariffs. We only took a fourth. The other three-fourths went 
to foreign countries, and it we were to commence a tariff war 
with the other countries of the world, they would draw no dis- 
tinction in regard to India. India to them was a part of Great 
Britain, a part of the Empire, and through good report and 
evil report we had maintained to the people of India that Free 
Trade was the right policy for them.—(Friday, November 13.) 

MR. COURTNEY AT OSWESTRY 
Murvatty DESTRUCTIVE POLICIES. 

We had got a Ministry which had lost four of its principal 
members and which was devoted to Mr. Balfour’s policy, and 
we had Mr. Chamberlain outside with a policy of his own. It 
might be thought these two policies were one and the same. 
One might indeed lead to the other, but in strict accuracy they 
were not only not the same but were inconsistent with one 
another. Mr. Chamberlain, for good or ill, was preaching 
pure Protection, with an occasional divergence into preferen- 
tial tariffs for the sake of the colonies, while Mr. Balfour was 
a Free Trader. If Mr. Balfour by a threat of Retaliation 
brought Germany, the United States, and Russia to their_senses 
and made them Free Traders, then he would be unable to give 
preferences to Canada and Australia, because he would have 
committed himself to a Free Trade platform. The two policies 
were inconsistent and destructive one of the other. With ce- 
gard to Mr. Balfour’s desire for power to be given the vreseu' 
Government of adopting Retaliation, he said the Premier’s ex- 
planation to Mr. Bowles only added to the mystery of the situa- 
tion. Probably at that moment the Prime Minister was ex- 
p'aining at Bristol what at present was a puzzle. He would 
say, however, that the methods of Retaliation had never yet 
succeeded. Never had a nation been brought to its knees in 
that manner, and it was unlikely now that Retaliation would 
succeed.—(Friday, November 13.) 


LORD HUGH CECIL AT BIRMINGHAM. 
S1ATE MAINLAINED INDUSTRIES. 

the Protectionist claims that every person should pay rather 
more for what he buys in order to find employment for a cer- 
tuiu number of people. Are you going to adopt that theory ? 
‘}wenty years ago there did take place a great dislocation in the 
agricultural industry. Wheat-growing ceased to be anything 
iike so profitable as it had been, and a great quantity of land 
was no longer able to employ the labour that it formerly em- 
ployed. Now, if there is any case in the world for which Pro- 
tection would be justified that clearly is the case. Who is pre- 
pared, I wonder, to go so far as to say that you ought to have 
raised a sufficiently heavy duty on wheat in those days to keep 
all that labour ? You would have required a 20s. duty on 
wheat to do that, and in that case the most short-sighted 
persun could not have failed to see the difference between the 
Protectionist and the Free Trade loaves. (Laughter and 
cheers.)—(Wednesday, November 11.) 

MR. WINSTON CHURCHILL AT BIRMINGHAM. 
L RADE STERILISATION BY DUTIES. 

The finished produtt of one trade is the raw material of 
another. By placing taxes on any of these commodities to 
raise their price you may indeed for a time help this trade or 
that trade, but it will only be at the expense of this or that 
other trade and to the impoverishment of the general consumer. 
No one can tell whose enterprise will be hindered or whose it 
will be that will be undermined. You may, by the arbitrary and 
sterile act of Government-—for, remember, Governments create 
nothing and have nothing to give but what they have first taken 
away-—-you may put money in the pocket of one set of English- 
men but it will be money taken from the pockets of another 
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set of Englishmen, and the greater part will Se spilied on the 
way. Every vote given for Protection is a vote to give Govern- 
ments the right of robbing Peter to pay Paul and charging 
the public a handsome commission on the job. (Cheers.)— 
(Wednesday, November 11.) 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





BOOT AND SHOE EXPORTS. 

Inquiries reach us with respect to statements in Protec- 
tionist quarters to the effect that the boot and shoe industry 
is dependent for its export trade upon the colonial market, 
and that only the growth of demand in this direction 
compensates for the falling off in foreign countries. 
As a matter of fact, in no country does the 





boot ind shoe industry enjoy any export trade 
in any degree comparable to the home consump 


tion, except in regard to specialities such as the fancy 
shoes produced in France and Austria. English exports 
formerly went in considerable quantities to the Australian 
colonies, but since the enforcement of the new Common 
wealth tariff this trade has seriously declined, the exports 
during the first ten months of 1901 being 113,071 dozen 
pairs, while in the same period of 1902 the number had 
fallen to 84,764, and in 1903 to 70,003—a reduction of 
nearly one-half. New Zealand’s imports of British boots and 
shoes have fallen off during the same period from 45,541 
to 37,812 dozen pairs. Senth Africa, probably owing to the 
requirements of the military, has increased its demand from 
247,162 dozen pairs during the first ten months of 1901 to 
397,339 dozen pairs during the same period of 1903. On 
the other hand our shipments to foreign countries increased 
during the same period from 67,172 to 78,210 dozen pairs 
GERMAN OIL-CAKE IMPORTS. 

A correspondent directs attention to a letter in the 
Eastern Morning News, which describes the efficient organi 
sation of a new seed-crushing mill at Horberg (Prussia), and 
remarks: “The thing that ought to trouble our Free Traders 
is that nearly the whole of the linseed made in this mill is 
sold in England in competition with that of our own make.” 
In the same letter it is stated that the mill, which cost up- 
wards of £2,000,000 sterling, has a crushing capacity of 
1,000 tons of linseed daily———The writer has, apparently, 
been completely misinformed in regard to the importation 
of seed-cake from Germany, as the following figures show : 

1898. 1899. 1900. 1901. 1902. 

Linseed cake, tons ...... 57.78: 69,839 62,907 58,949 51,303 
Cotton cake, 4, esse 190 95 3 42 157 
Other kinds be” Lnasees 134 669 1,359 904 §=1,158 
To suggest that German oilcake is increasing its hold on the 
English market is, in the face of these figures, absurd. The 
only competitor who is gaining ground is the Colonial and 
Indian exporter, thus: 


1898. 1899. 1900. 1901. 1902. 
12,428 13,000 9,331 11.181 16,665 


Linseed cake, imports 
from British posses- | 
eee. een 

Canadian exports of linseed cake have increased from 5,819 

tons in 1898 to 10,929 tons in 1902, and the effect of a 

Preference Tariff would be to increase the quantity enor- 

mously.’ But the most striking fact overlooked by those 

who demand protection for the English oil-milling industry 
is that in no country in the world, with the exception of 

Roumania, is a duty imposed upon oil-cakes. Ten the 

United States is not so foolish as to tax the raw material 

of its agriculturists. German stockfeeders are so de- 

pendent upon the foreigner for their artificial fodder that 
the imports of oil cake have increased from 316,000 tons 
in 1894 to 499,612 tons in 1900, of which Great Britain 
sent 5,211 tons. 
Mr. HERBERT SPENCER AND PRoTECTION.—Speaking at 

Oswestry, Mr. Courtney said that the other dav he went down 

t» Brighton to see his old friend—one of the greatest thinkers 

of the day—Mr. Herbert Spencer, now unhappily lying on a 

bed of sickness. Mr. Spencer said to him, “J want you to 

bring this emphatically before the people. What right has a 

Cabinet or a majority to say to me IT must not go to buy my 

bread where I can get it cheapest and best? It is a violation 

of the primary conditions of human freedom.” 
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THE CASE FOR “FREE FOOD.” 


We have received a second and enlarged edition of 
“The Case Against the Protective Taxation of Food and 
Raw Material,” which is the official handbook of the 
Unionist Free Food League. As its title suggests, and as 
is natural from the very difficult position in which Unionist 
Vree Traders find themselves at present, it is concerned 
with only one part of the present controversy ; but for that 
part it is a useful guide and an admirable summary of the 
case against Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals. It will be 
noticed that, in spite of Mr. Chamberlain’s denials, his 
U_ionist opponents have no doubt that his proposals, if 
adopted, must ultimately lead to taxation on raw materials 
of industry. On page 67 they assert emphatically “it 
is certain that any scheme of Colonial Preference which 
would be accepted by the colonies must, sooner or later, in- 
clude a preferet.ce upon colonial raw materials as well as 
upon colonial food.” And with such a policy, which they 
regard as “ the surest way of staying the enormous increase 
in our industrial prosperity,” the Unionists of the Free 
ood League will nave nothing to do. 

The “ Handbook” is divided into seven parts, preceded 
by an elaborate analysis of the whole. Part I. deals with 
National Prosperity as evidenced by the income-tax, 
foreign trade, shipping, distribution of wealth, pauperism, 
and by the condition of trades which are supposed to be 
dead or dying. On pages 8 and g tables are given showing 
the movement of exports during the four periods in which 
the nineteenth century may, from the point of view of 
Fiscal Policy, be divided. The result is summed up thus : 

During the thirty years (1801-1831) of extreme restric- 
tion (of imports) exports did not expand at all, but fluctu- 
ated between a shrinkage of £7,000,000 and a shrinkage 
of £5,000,000. During the ten years (1831-1841) of relaxa- 
tion exports expanded by (15,000,000, an average 
of £1,500,000 a year. During the ten years of larger re- 
laxation (1841-1851) exports expanded by £22,000,000, an 
average of £2,200,000 a year. During the fifty-one years 
(1851-1902) after complete freedom exports have expanded 
by £209,000,000, an average of £4,098,000 a year. This is 
conclusive proof that unrestricted importation, instead of 
injuring export trade, is a powerful and certain means of 
promoting it. 

Part Il. deals with the condition of the agricultural 
labourer, and sets out his average weekly cash wages in 
Kngland and Wales and in various foreign countries, the 
relation between cash wages and the price of wheat, the 
general total earnings of the labourer, the character of his 
food, the proportion of his total earnings spent on food, 
and his improved position since 1850. 

Part III. deals with the sources of supply of our raw 
material, and gives a valuable analysis, showing both 
sources of supply and the nature of the raw material im- 
ported. A careful classification adopted results in an esti- 
mate of £182,750,000 as the value of our import of raw 
material during 1902, and of this about £52,500,000 comes 
from the colonies. 

Part IV. replies to all the questions of the Birmingham 
‘Tariff Committee, discusses wages and cost of living in the 
colonies, and examines the example of Sweden, of which 
Mr. Chamberlain makes so much. On this last point the 
League says: 

The opponents of Mr. Chamberlain’s policy could wish 
for nothing better than that the facts regarding the opera- 
tion of Protection in Sweden should be made widely 
known. That country does indeed afford a striking 
example for the British people at the present moment—an 
example which should serve as a warning to every other 
country that may be afflicted with Protectionist ten- 
dencies. os 

Little is said in regard to Retaliation, but there is a para- 
graph on page gt which suggests that the Free Food 
League has little doubt of the matter: 

No country has ever yet lowered its tariff from fear of 
losing its export trade through retaliation on the part of 
any country. All experience shows that exclusion merely 
provokes exclusion At the end of the ruinous 
tariff war that lasted three years, Russia maintained her 
present average tariff of 131 per cent. After an exhausting 
fiscal struggle in which they came perilously near to actual 
hostilities, France and Italy stayed just as they were 
before. 

The last three parts contain extracts from notable speeches, 
a summary of recent political incidents (the story of the 
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The last part begins with a 
speech of August 12, 1881, in which Mr. Chamberlain 
said : 
A tax on food would mean a decline in wages. It 
would certainly involve a reduction in their productive 


resignations), and _ extracts Chamberlain’s 


speeches on fiscal policy. 


value. The same amount of money would have a smaller 
purchasing power. It would mean more than this, for it 
would raise the price of every article produced in the 
United Kingdom, and it would indubitably bring about the 
loss of that gigantic export trade which the industry and 
energy of the country working under the conditions of 
absolute freedom have been able to create. 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN TRADE. 


The Board of Trade has just issued the White Paper 
known as the “ Accounts Relating to the Trade and Com- 
merce of Certain Foreign Countries and British Posses- 
sions.” Comparative figures for the first nine months of 1903 
are possible for only four countries, including Great 
Britain; but they are. given for the first eight 
months for eleven States. So far as the figures 
go, they indicate a very general advance in im- 
ports and exports; and they show also that in 
this development Great Britain is having its full share. 
In the nine months ending September 30 the United States 
increased its imports as compared with the corresponding 
period of 1902 by £11,800,000, and its exports by 
£9:393,000; whilst for the same nine months the British 
exports increased by £7,878,000, and imports by only 
£5:367,000. France, in the nine months, shows an in- 
crease in imports of over £7,800,000, whilst her 
exports only increased £151,000. The export figures are 
in all cases for home produce only. 

When we take the figures for the particular countries, 
there is one very striking phenomenon. Every one of the 
Protected countries, for which details are given, shows a 
very marked increase in its import of manufactured goods. 
The following table shows some of these figures : 

IMPORT OF MANUFACTURED Goops. 








Country. 1901. 1902. 1903. 
Russia (six months £ £ £ 
ending June 30)...... 8,863,000 ... 7,942,000 ... 9,159,000 
France (nine months 
ending Sept. 30)...... 22,981,000 ... 22,998.000 ... 23,973,000 
Austria-Hungary 
(eight ens ending 
ugust 31)............. “ 11,837,000 ... 12,283,000 ... 13,342 000 
United States (eight { (A) 11,415,000 ... 18,757,000 ... 21,627,000 
months)............... )® 18,718,000 ... 22, ++ 24,333,000 


‘ (C) 17,907,000 ... 18,309,000 ... 20,284,000 

(A) Articles wholly or partially manufactured for use as 
materials in manufactures and mechanical arts. 

(B) Articles manufactured, ready for consumption. 

(c) Articles of voluntary use, luxuries, &c. 

The United States returns show some very remarkable 
figures. The value of the imports of iron in ingots, blooms, 
&c., was 4,730,000 dollars in the eight months ending 
August 31, 1902; for the same period of 1903 they were 
6,130,000 dollars, and machinery increased from 284,000 
dollars to 2,724,000 dollars. ‘The following table gives the 
figures for textiles : 


Eight months ending August 31. 
1901. 1902, 1903. 


$ $ 

Cotton Manutactures...... 27,214,000 ... 31,865,000 ... 36,238,000 
Woollen Manufactures... 10,595,000 ... 12,823,000 ... 13,823,000 

These figures only illustrate still further the tendency 
shown in the classified tables given in the Statistical 
Abstract for foreign countries, namely, that  al- 
though foreign countries are striving to build up their own 
industries to supply themselves, as soon as they enter 
on export business they are compelled to increase their im- 
ports, and this increase is not merely in food and raw 
materials—it is in manufactured goods also. The growth 
of wealth raises the standard of life and creates new 
wants, which can only be met by imports. That is to say, 
the market for manufactured goods is steadily growing 
larger, and if we, with our advantage of abundant raw 
materials procurable at the lowest price, are not getting 
our share in the enlarged markets, then there must be 
something wrong with our methods. 
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MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S SPEECHES. 





If. 


In the last number of THe Free TRADER we gave, for 
purposes of reference, the chief passages in Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s autumn speeches. We now give another set of ex- 
tracts containing the definite statements of fact to which he 
has committed himself, all of which we have corrected from 
time to time as they were made ; we, therefore, confine our- 
selves here to summarising the criticism and corrections. 

Mr. Chamberlain summed up the case against British 
trade in the following terms : 

Well, my case is that the trade of this country as 
measured—and I think it ought to be mainly measured—by 
the exports of this country to foreign countries and to 
British possessions has during the last twenty or thirty 
years been practically stationary; that our export trade to 
all those foreign countries which have arranged tariffs 
against us has enormously diminished, and at the same 
time the exports to us have enormously increased. Then 
it is part of my case that those foreign countries which 
have adopted Protection have in the elements by which 
you have been accustomed to test the prosperity of a 
nation’s improvement grown in a greater ratio and more 
rapidly than we have ourselves; and I have also to point 
out that this tendency, which has become so manifest in 
recent years, is likely, as every sensible man of business 
knows, to be accentuated as time goes on,—(Liverpool, 
October 27.) 

This statement has been shown to be fallacious in every 
We proceed to the fallacies of detail on which it is 





point. 
built. 
PARTICULAR ‘TRADES. 

Mr. Chamberlain has announced his intention of dealing 
in each place he visits with the condition of well-known 
local industries. So far his efforts have been singularly 
unfortunate. At Newcastle he referred to iron: 

I have spoken of iron imports, and iron imports have 
risen from 100,000 tons in 1899 to 530.000 tons in 1992. 
They have come from the foreigner. Meanwhile, of this 
same iron we sent out 1,000,000 tons in the earlier year 
and we only sent out 320,000 last year.—(Newcastle, Oc- 
tober 20.) 

These figures are not those of the Board of Trade. The 
Statistical Abstract for 1902 shows that we imported 
2’',0 © tons in 1899 and 398,000 tons in 1902, in which 
year pig iron and bar, angle, bolt, and rod iron are taken 
together. Again, our total exports of these goods last 
year were 1,228.000 tons, and in connection with the iron 
trade Mr. Chamberlain ignored the fact that our exports of 
steam engines and other machinery have risen’ from 
£,5,000,000 in 1870 to an average of £18,000,000 in the 
last f > years. 

At Newcastle he dealt with alkali: 

The decomposition of salt by the two processes use 
for this purpose, Le Blance and electrolytic, has fallen 
22 per cent. in twenty years, and the exports have enor- 
mously decreased. In the new process for making alkali 
there are two products, caustic alkali and _ bleaching 
powder. People who want to export alkali must make the 
bleaching powder and get rid of it in order to make it pay. 
The Germans have this advantage. They make as much 
export alkali as they want, and all the bleaching that 
comes in the ‘process they dump here in England—in New- 
caetle. We can only make a limited amount of the 
alkaii because we cannot sell our bleaching, and if this goes 
on we shall sell no alkali at all in that process which re- 
quires that both alkali and bleaching should be produced. 
—(Newcastle, October 20.) 

Mr. Chamberlain ignored altogether a third method, the 
ammonia soda process, which is extremely cheap, does not 
require that the by-product should be sold in order to make 
a profit on the whole process, and, according to the 
most competent authorities, is likely to produce nine-tenths 
of the world’s supply of alkali. Nor did he say that last 
year, whilst we imported 263,000 ewt. of bleaching powder 
we exported g02,000 cwt. 

Mr. Chamberlain referred also to wire: 

1 remember great wireworks at Manchester, and there 


are great wireworks in other parts of the country. But 
here is a curious contrast, a most impressive contrast. 


Twenty-five years ago Warrington alone, one single town 
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alone, exported more wire than the whole make of wire 

in Germany; and now Germany exports more wire than 

the whole make of England.—(Liverpool, October 28.) 

Our export of wire manufactures was £772,000 in 1808, 
and has since risen steadily to £ 1,042,000 in 1902. Ger- 
many used to have almost the monopoly of wire drawing, 
but has now lost much of it. Warrington, Sheffield, and 
Birmingham firms are now competing with Germany, partly 
because owing to the action of the combination there British 
firms can get German rolled wire, used as raw material, 
cheaper than their German competitors. 

At Liverpool it was necessary for some reference to be 
made to shipping: 

This comes from the Blue-book. From 18go to 1901 
we are told that the total increase in the tonnage of the 
whole sritish Empire was 1,400,000 tons, and meanwhile 
the total increase in foreign tonnage was 2,200,000 tons, or 
800,000 tons more than the British tonnage. I think 
serious people ought to give serious consideration to what, 
at any rate, are signs. What is the use of saying that the 
house is still standing if you know that there is rot in the 
foundations ?—(Liverpool, October 27.) 

This particular statement is a mass of inaccuracies. ‘The 
shipping tonnage of the United Kingdom has increased 
over 1,600,000 tons in the period named. (Colonial shy 
ping has fallen off). There has been an immense increase in 
the steam tonnage (3,000,000 tons). and the earning power 
of the steam ton is three times that of the sailing ton. 
The figures of foreign shipping increase include 1,100,000 
tons of United States vessels used for the lake and river 
trade, which has only been included of recent years, and 
does not compete in the world’s shipping. The figures in- 
cluded by Mr. Chamberlain for several foreign countries are 
gross tonnage, while British figures are net tonnage. 

Again at Liverpool Mr. Chamberlain referred to the 
watch-making industry : 

The great watch manufacturers in America have agreed 
together that they will not reduce their productions, but 
that they will agree upon a home price that will satisfy 
the market there, and, having done that, they will go cn 
making, keeping all their workmen at work, and if there 
is any surplus they will dump it—(cheers)—in the only 
country which is magnanimous enough, generous enough, 
foolish enough to allow it. If it goes on long enough, 
the Prescot works will close, the whole of their trade will 
be gone, and then those of you who have been buying in 
the cheapest market, and buying American watches, what 
do you think you will have to pay for your watches ?— 
(Liverpool, October 28.) 

During the ten months ending October 31, 1901, the 
import of foreign watches and parts thereot was 
£:1,255,.000, for the same period of 1902 £990,000, and 
1903 £814,000, which shows that the dump is ceasing. 

Then at Birmingham again, taking a number of local 
trades, he took pearl buttons : 


Take one of the oldest in Birmingham, one mentioned 
in Hutton’s History—the pearl button trade. In the pearl 
button trade 6,000 workpeople used to be employed. To- 
day there are about one thousand, and very few of them 
have full employment. Why is that ? Well, it is largely 
due to the influence of the McKinley tariffs which shut 
out the pearl buttons from America, and it is partly due to 
the ‘dumping’ of pearl buttons from the Continent into 
England, and even into Birmingham itself.—(Birmingham, 
November 4.) 

The fact is, that the demand for pearl buttons, whether 
British-made or foreign, has rapidly declined. ‘They have 
gone out, and other kinds of buttons, mostly made in Great 
Britain, have taken their place. 

At Liverpool he spoke of the glass industry : 

Now, what about glass? I am told that at the pre- 
sent time 240 millions of bottles are imported into this 
country. I think these come from Germany. Have Ger- 
mans any special faculty for making bottles? I believe 
that all the plate-glass works, at all events all but one, have 
been closed. The plate-glass industry employed 20,000 
i:nglish workmen. Now that is all gone. (“Shame.”) But 
why ? The foreigners put on duties upon plate-glass, 
varying but rising to the enormous duty of 60 per cent. 
Therefore, there is no chance of our sending any plate- 
glass into other countries; but there is nothing whatever 
to prevent them from arranging among themselves to 
charge a profitable price enough to cover their fixed ex- 
penditure on the sale of plate-glass in the United States of 
America and then send all the surplus into this country 
below cost price.—(Liverpool, October 28.) 
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Our export of glass bottles was valued at £364,000 in 
1898 and £470,000 in 1902. With regard to plate-glass 
the main import is from Belgium, which has the advantage 
of possessing a fine white sand necessary for the best glass. 
But in spite of this as much is made as in 1878, or a little 
more, though there is only one firm now engaged in the 
manufacture instead of several. So far from the plate- 
glass works employing 20,000 English workmen, if the 
whole of the plate-glass at present imported were made in 
this country, it would only give employment to some 2,000 
people. 

Mr. Chamberlain spoke of the cycle trade, which he calls 
a comparatively new industry : 

Take the cycle trade. Now what is the case there ? 
Our exports to the foreign protected countries fell 
£566,000 in ten years and our exports to the colonies tose 
in the same period £367,000. Why was that change ? 
When the foreigners found that the manufacture of cycles 
was rather a good thing they put up their tariffs. The 
tariffs now on cycles range up to 45 per cent. And, not 
content with that, when the time of depression was 
strongest in America, the Americans “dumped” their 
cycles down here at prices with which English manufac- 
turers could not compete. In 1897 the United States of 
America sent to the United Kingdom alone £460,000 worth 
of cycles, and at the game time they flooded the colonies 
and sent them £340,000 worth, all of which we might 
have had if we had had a tariff here to prevent unfair 
competition, and if we had had a l’reference arrangement 
with the colonies which would have kept the trade with us. 
—(Birmingham, November 4.) 

Actually our cycle industry is steadily reviving, and the 
acute depression is ascribed chiefly to over-capitalisation 
during the great move. Since 1897 the total imports of 
cycles and component parts has fallen from £527,000 to 
£144,000 in 1902. The exports fell between 1897-99, but 
since 1900 they have increased from £531,000 to £718,000 
in the year 1902, and for the ten months ending October 31 
they have reached £707,000 (exclusive of motor cycles). 

Finally at Birmingham it was said about jewellery : 

Take the jewellery trade. We have only statistics for 
three years. Before that time the Board of Trade did not 
separate jewellery. In 1900 we sold to foreigners £50,000 
worth, we imported from foreigners £137,000 worth— 
(‘‘ Shame ”)—and we were £87,000 to the bad. (“Shame.’’) 
Yes, that was 1900, but in 1902 we were £170,000 to the 
bad. (‘“Shame.”) That is to say, in those three years in 
this foreign trade we are twice as badly off as we were in 
1900. Well, what is the reason? Well, there are tariffs, 
tariffs which prevent you from sending your jewellery into 
those foreign countries, and which range up to 45 per cent., 
and at the same time that that is going on the colonies are 
buying from you twice as much as all the foreign countries 
put together.—(Birmingham, November 4.) 

This is almost Mr. Chamberlain’s crowning inaccuracy. 
In 1000 our exports to foreign countries were £50,545, 
and in 1902 £62,382, or an increase of nearly £12,000. 
Our exports to British possessions fell from £127,659 to 
£120,438, or a decrease of over £7,000. In regard to 
the import from foreign countries, our imports from Bel- 
gium, France, and the United States fell by £5,309, and 
the only advance was the sudden leap in the import from 
foreign countries from £7,000 to £113,000. Of this 
remarkable increase £101,000 is a sudd:n import for the 
only time on record from Morocco, and that import is due 
to the impecuniosity of some distinguished Moors who were 
anxious to have their jewels sold in tois country, and this 
may fittingly close the list of Mr. Chamberlain’s great inaccu- 
racies. 

FOREIGN PROGRESS UNDER PROTECTION. 

SWEDEN. 

I will refer you to Sweden; and I will show you from 
the returns of Sweden that from the moment that they 
adopted the policy of defence by retaliation, from that 
moment they increased in every sign which is a standard 
of the prosperity of a nation; and meanwhile their work- 
ing classes were not starved, their big loaf did not, some- 
how or another, under some kind of ‘peculiar magic, 
dwindle down till it was so small that you could scarcely 
see it.—(Newcastle, October 20.) 

The British Consular Report, unfortunately, shows that 
in 1901 and 1902 Sweden has been industrially and com- 
mercially in a very bad way, imports are falling and strikes 
have been frequent ; the cost of living has increased 20 per 
cent.; emigration is rapidly increasing. Sweden has 
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immense mineral wealth, Denmark has scarcely any, yet 
Denmark, under the system o. free imports, has advanced 
in wealth and prosperity at a much more rapid rate than 
Sweden. 


MISREPRESENTATIONS OF FREE TRADERS’ 
VIEWS 
At Greenock Mr. Chamberlain said of Cobden : 
He said in the most positive terms that if we adopted 
the policy of Free Trade five years would not pass over 
before all the other nations adopted our views, and if they 
did not—he refused to conceive such a hypothesis; and his 
argument went to show that if they did not adopt our 
policy then they would be ruined, and we should gain by 
their distress.—(Greenock, October 7.) 
It is true that Cobden once expressed the opinion that 
other countries would follow our example, but there is no 
evidence that his view was widely shared. Sir Robert 
Peel as early as 1842 expressed the belief that a Free 
Trade policy would be beneficial to this country whatever 
foreign nations might do. 

At birmingham Mr. Chamberlain made a further attack 
on Cobden : 

_Mr. Cobden said that the United States of America, if 
Free Trade were adopted, would abandon their premature 
manufactures. (Laughter.) That the workmen in their 
factories would go back to the land. (Laughter.) Mind, 
now I am quoting his exact words. ‘They would dig, 
delve, and plough for us.”—(November 4.) 

As to this: (1) The words are not in Morley’s Cobden, from 
which Mr. Chamberlain professes to quote them. (2) 
Cobden never sa:.. anything bearing this interpretation. (3) 
The Americans hav in fact digged and delved for us—z.e., 
have supplied us with wheat—and Mr. Chamberlain’s 
present scheme is to make the colonies do likewise. 


THE WOOLLEN TRADE. 





We have received a monograph entitled “ Gain or Loss ; 
an Inquiry into the Woollen and Worsted Trades,” pub- 
lished by the Yorkshire Ninety-nine Club. It is an elabo- 
rate investigation into the conditions of the woollen and 
worsted industry, and the probable effect of Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s proposals. These particular industries have been so 
much quoted as the example of a decline that the calcula- 
tions of skilled investigators should be widely known. Sum- 
marised briefly, they are as follows: (1) That raw wool 
consumption has increased 50 per cent. in the last twenty 
years, and that the increase has been continuous until the 
recent slight check following on the Australian shortage ; 
(2) when due allowance has been made for the fall in 
prices, the export trade, taken all round, has been sub- 
stantially steady during the last eighteen years in volume, 
notwithstanding the unquestionably severe pressure -im- 
posed by tariffs existing after the boom period thirty years 
ago. (3) That the imports of foreign woo: fabrics, growing 
rapidly until 1890, “ met then with a material check, and in 
the last two trienaial periods they have decreased, showing 
increased possession of the home markets by home pro- 
ducers.” (4) That during the last decade, which has been 
the period of maximum tariff pressure, the economic condi- 
tion of those associated with the industry has in all ascer- 
tainable respects been remarkably progressive. 

The aut: ors condemn the proposed tariff changes, and 
declare that a 10 per cent. average tariff on imported woollen 
manufactures would be quite useless, and on dyed stuffs 
would be disastrous. A second part o‘ the report contains 
a number of valuable trade opinions, an elaborate statistical 
inquiry into the conditions of Bradford and its district, as 
illustrating the prosperity of industry. Similar inquiries 
into other industries would be most valuable, and would 
completely dissipate the alarm which Mr. Chamberlain and 
his friends are trying to create as to the condition of our 
staple industries. 





THE War OFFICE AS FREE TRADER.—The New York Journal 
of Commerce announces that “Woolwich Arsenal is to be 
equipped with a further batch of gas furnaces built by the 
American Gas Furnace Company, 23, John-street.”. Appa- 


rently, the War Office is not yet converted to the ideal of a 
self-sufficing,- self-sustaining Empire, 
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November 11 —In spite of threats of disturbances 


DIARY 





WEDNESDAY, 


a Free Trade meeting at the Birmingham Town Hall passes 
off in an orderly manner. Mr. Winston Churchill and Lord 
Ilugh Cecil deliver speeches attacking Mr. Chamberlain's 


policy, and a resolution to that effect is carried by an over- 

whelming majority. 

Mr. Deakin, the Commonwealth Premier, declines to recom- 
mend Parliament to give a tariff preference to India or any other 
part of the Empire except Great Britain. In reply to a corre- 
spondent who asked him whether he endorsed Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s Giasgow declaration that the Colonies would “reserve 
for us the trade we already enjoy, and will not so arrange 
their tariffs as to start industries in competition with ours, 
Mr. Deakin says that while he approves of the Chamberlain 
policy in general, the means by which it is to be accom- 
plished will be open to considerable discussion. 

Mr. Seddon announces that in a few days he will intro- 
duce preferential proposals on the lines adopted by Canada 

At a conference of the sugar interests of Jamaica, it 1s 
stated that ‘“‘a substantial advance in the price of sugar 
has taken place since the abolition of the bounties.’ 

November 12.—Mr. Balfour writes to Mr. Gibson 
that when he described the country as being self- 

deprived of freedom of negotiation he was not alluding to 

legal obstacles, but to a political tradition which cannot be 
violated except at the direct bidding of the electorate. 

Mr. Haldane at Westminster advocates an increased vote 
of a million a year for higher education, as an alternative 
remedy to Protection. 

Sir Edward Grey at West Bromwich says that Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s suggested committee of experts would promote the 
survival of those who were least fitted to survive, and put 
political log-rolling at a premium over honest industry. 

Fripay, November 13.—Mr. Balfour at Bristol says that to 
hold that taxation should be impcsed for revenue purposes 
alone would render our position hopeless in international 
negotiations; not to adopt a policy which might arrest the 
tendency against us in commercial matters is stark lunacy. 

Sir M. Hicks Beach says he agrees with the Sheffield 
policy of Mr. Balfour, while being steadfastly opposed to the 
‘“unauthorised programme” of Mr. Chamberlain. We ought 
to have the power of retaliation, and to be in a position 
when other nations treated our exports unfairly to apply 
measures with regard to theirs. 

Sir Henry Fowler at Bristol says if we want an open 
market we must let food and raw materials into the country 
at the lowest possible rate. 

The Board of Trade informs Mr. R. Just Boyd, hon. sec. 
of the Manufacturing Confectioners’ Alliance, that the Per- 
manent Commission established under the Brussels Sugar 
Convention has decided that the limitation of the surtax 
laid down in the Convention does not apply to sugared pro- 
ducts as distinct from sugar. 

Writing to a York correspondent, Mr. Chamberlain says: 
‘The purity of Parliamentary argument is absurd.” 

SarurDay, November 14.—The Trades Union Congress issues 
a manifesto against Mr. Chamberlain’s policy. 

Monpay, November 16.—Mr. Winston Churchill at Oxford says 
the Prime Minister seemed to be occupying a perfectly mean- 
ingless and indefinite position in order to give Mr. Chamber. 
lain time to talk himself out. 

Mr. Chaplin at Sleaford says agriculturists are willing to 
help the industrial and manufacturing classes provided they 
are not themselves forgotten or ignored. 

Mr. Seddon introduces into the New Zealand Parliament 
his proposals for preterential trade with Great Britain. These 
provide for the imposition after March next of a surcharge 
on existing duties of 20 to 50 per cent. on specified articles 
when not of British manufacture. It is also proposed to 
abolish the duty on tea grown in British dominions and to 
impose one of 20 per cent. on foreign teas. 

Trrespay, November 17.—Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman at 
rome says that if one-tenth of Mr. Chamberlain’s tale of 
disaster were true there is an urgent case for action, yet the 
Government proposes to delay action until after two appeal: 
to the country. 


Bowles 


CHeap TRON AND THE GALVANISED SHEET TRADE.—Midland 
ironmasters (says the Standard) are not unanimous in regard 
to the proposed imposition of retaliatory duties on manufac- 
tured goods. Colonel Patchett, a leading Shropshire iron- 
master, states that the importation of Belgian steel billets and 
tin-plate bars has been the salvation of the galvanised sheet 
industry. Five-sixths of the sheets manufactured in the dis- 
trict are for export, and but for the plentiful supply of raw 
material at low prices manufacturers of finished iron could 
not, he said, have retained the export trade. As it is, the 
galvanised sheet trade shows considerable expansion, giving 
ompley ment to large numbers of men who otherwise would be 
thrown out of employment. 
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SOMETHING LIkE PrRotrctTion!—The French Matchmakers’ 
Federation of Pantin and Aubervilliers has adopted a resolution 
urging the complete: suppression of all purchases of matches ot 
ioreign manufacture. 


FREE TRADE AND BRITISH SHIPBUILDING.— 
built on the Atlantic seaboard thirty or forty years ago cost 
$80 to $100 per ton. In contrast with this an American firm 
has discovered that they can have a steel freight steamer for 
which they are in the market built on the Tyne for £7 per ton, 
or less than $250,000. A similar steamer built in the United 
States would cost $400,000 to $500,000.—Glasgow Herald. 


THE TRON AND STEEL TRADE IN SHEFFIELD.—A _ correspon- 
dent writes: ‘‘ We have it on the authority of Mr. Chamberlain 
that in a few years we shall see our ironworks closed as a result 
of the flood of cheap iron and steel dumped on our shores by 
the malevolent foreigner, and we are told that our steel and 
cognate trades must decline. The condition of the centres of 
these great industries hardly accords with this assertion, especi- 
ally when a comparison is made with former years. In 


The wooden ships 


Sheffield, for instance, population has increased from 324,243 
in 1891 to 380,793 in ygor. One firm which employed about 
500 men ais built new works and employs nearly 5,000 men. 


Another firm, of which a well-known Protectionist is a partner, 
has added floor upon floor to its premises until the pile of 
workshops is one of the highest buildings in Sheffield. In- 
deed, it would be difficult to find an employer who has not 
enlarged his workshops or increased the capacity of his plant 
within the past ten years. Some of the large firms who roll 
armour plates and make war material have reduced the num- 
ber of their men owing to the cessation of the war demand, yet, 
like the others, these had enlarged their plant previously. In 
one trade, file making, the workpeople have suffered through 
lack of employment. In this case the reason is the introduction 
of machinery, which has largely superseded the hand file- 
cutter. These machines have greatly increased the output of 
files, and have enabled the large firms to compéte in the cheap 
file trade. Unfortunately some of the men were averse from 
their introduction, and some fresh men were brought into the 
trade, thus making the competition more keen amongst the 
workmen. 


ErRRAttUM.—In an article on the German Agricultural 
Labourer, in THE FREE TRADER of November 6, the labourer 
is said to have “a garden of about sixty square roods,” and 

“potato and linseed land in the open field to the 
extent of eighty square roods.”’ ‘‘ Roods”’ in both cases is, of 
course, a misprint for “ rods.” 
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